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THE CAPTIVITY, 
SUGGESTED BY A PAINTING OF WESTALL. 


BY N. C. BROOKS A. M. 


Original. 


By the rivers of Babylon we sat down, yea we wept when we remembered 
Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
For there they that carried us away captive, required of us asong; and they 
thet wasted us, required of us mirth, saying, sing us one of the songs of Zion- 
Psalm exxxvii, 1, 2, 3. 








BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1836. 


MIKE VON GROVER, THE LOAFER. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 
Loafers of low and of high degree 
Denizen this land of liberty: 


There are statesman loafers with meaning blinks, 


Who wait the lobby loafers winks; 

The merchant loafers who seeks with care, 
To find where the pedling loafers are; 

The poet loafers who hunt a name, 
Beyond the world of Joafer fame, 

There are loafers young and loafers old 


The reign of day was ended, and the night 
Succeeded to her empire—not with eye 

Of peerless lustre, and a cheek of smiles; 

But wan and sickly, with embrowning shades 
Darkening the radiance of her starry cheek, 

As sombre musings cloud the pensive face 

Of uncomplaining beauty, when the heart 

Is crushed with woe, and memory’s busy hand 
Perturbs the slumbering waves of sorrows past. 


As o’er proud Babel’s domes and heaven-piled tower 
The clouds hung like a pall, and shadowy fell 
The melancholy light upon the waves, 

In which the willows steeped their weeping boughs, 
Like drooping mourners with dishevelled hair, 

The weary captives felt congenial gloom, 

And in their bosoms every trembling chord, 

In unison with nature, was attuned 

To sorrow’s low and melancholy plaint. 

Upon the breeze of evening came the sound 

Of mirth and gladness-from their heathen foes, 
Who revelled in their palaces of pride; 

While Zion, by their cruel hate despoiled, 

Was left in ruins, and her daughters bore 

Far from her toft and sunny clime, bedewed 

The bitter bread of slavery with their tears. 


Beside Euphrates’ turbid stream they sat, 

A band of wanderers, with their aching brows 
Supported on their pale and wasted hands— 
While their neglected tresses, like a veil 

Of mourning, fell in folds around their necks; 
And as the thoughts of home aid former joys 
Came crowding up, they poured the lay of woe, 
While on the willow boughs their unstrung harps, 
“wept by the finger of the breeze of night, 
Symphonious echoed to the mournful sound. 


The foes that compassed Salem’s fall, 
And laid her altars low; 
That hurried into foreign thrall 
Her daughters, steeped in woe: 
E’en while the tears of anguish flow, 
Add mockery to our slavish wrongs, 
And call for one of Zion’s songs 


Can we, when heathen tongues demand, 
The songs of gladness raise, 
We chaunted in our father’s land, 
Unto Jehovah’s praise? 
Or waken into tuneful lays 
Our slumbering harps, with chords unstrung, 
Upon the mournful willow hung? 


If I, Jerusalem! forget 
Thy sorrows and thy cruel wrong, 
Until the sun of memory set; 
Or swell, for lieathen mirth, the song, 
Then withered be the arm that long 
Has swept the echoing chords with skill;— 
Be sealed my tongue in silence still. 


Remember Edom’s sons, oh Lord, 
Who razed thy temple to the ground, 

Let Bable reap her just reward, 
And weep her sucklings slaughtered round, 
Then shall our tuneful harps resound 

The joyful triumph of the free, 

And swell for Salem and for thee. 





Loafers backward and loafers bold 
And of hosts that answer the loafers call 
The bar room loafers the Satan of all. 

Mike Von Grover, or as he was more generally styled, Mike 
Fon Kroaffer the loafer, was a youth of strong predilections 
easy disposition and very friendly and familiar habits. ‘He flour- 
ished contemporary, in point of historical relationship, with 
one Walter Scott of Abbotsford and also of one George Byron, 
of Newstead Abbey, and although he never enjoyed intimacy 
with either of these gentlemen, yet in the annals of his hum- 
ble district, the name of Mike Fon Kroaffer, was as often the 
subject of review, as that of any other litter-ary, (for Mike 
was a thrasher by trade) character living. Upon the barn, and 
the bar-room, his name and fame, were inscribed in glorious 
adhibition; and with the strokes of his flail it iaabeaid—the 
chalks on the wainscot, kept faithful and undeviating tally, 


j In the formation of character few circumstances or things 


have more influence and effect than consistency and regular 
habits—with these qualities a decided reputation may be es- 
tablished—one which thanks to epitaph makers will stick with 
the possessor only so long, as he can flounder, head or heels 


NO. 8, 


reverence. It was while he was standing in the porch of this 
Bacchanalian temple, one bright Sunday morning, that Mike 
first saw Miss Hannah Volkenstein; she appeared like a bless. 
ing before him, when she turned the head of the nag she was 
riding towards the porch, and asked the loafer, if he would 
be good enough to direct her to the Pine Grove Chapel. 
Mike’s skin being pretty well filled at the time, and he being 
like Napoleon a believer in destiny, it struck him at the mo- 
ment that his star of love must be in the ascendant; he there- 
fore proffered his companionship to the beautiful damsel, and 
with her consent, walked by the side of her nag to the cha- 
pel, where he assisted her in alighting, and politely fastened 
the beast to the boughs of a tall sycamore. A new era in 
Mike’s history seemed to have dawned; he felt like the grand 
Visier when he first beheld the Castilian beauty, and all his 
thoughts were occupied in forming a scheme, that should in- 
troduce him to the better acquaintance of the buxom lass; he 
scrupled not to make inquiry respecting her, and having 
started the question, the lady in pink—for such was the color 
of her dress, became the subject of general inquiry: no one 
could give any account of her, however, she had never ap- 
peared at the chapel befure, and of course she was entirely 
unknown. Mike, imterested as he felt himself to be in her 
history, hastened back to the Blue Ball, indulged in an extra, 
gave the price of a day’s labor for the loan of a bony horse, 
and swore he would for once become a beau and see the plump 
maiden home, He waited at the chapel door with all the 
anxiety of an imgiitient lover, and thought the sermon ‘would 
never end; he tried the edge of his knife upon a multitude of 
white oak limbs, and cut about half dozen fence rails in twain 
and cursed preachers and preaching a thousand times before 
the everlasting fellow, as he called him, had finished his dis- 
course; the end came, and Mike, like a true gallant, led up 
the lady’s horse, and after helping her to her seat in the sad- 


upwards over the unequal periphery of this sun burnt planet. || dle he mounted the bones he had hired, and sure enough es- 
Mike was consistant inasmuch as he charged no more for a || corted her “over hill and brake,” with all the politeness of an 
day’s exercise of his professional skill, than was established || educated exquisite; it was with difficulty he passed the Blue 
by common usage as the price thereof; and he always paid || Ball; the decanters glittered from the window so dazzlingly in 


the customary demand for his “pint,” whenever his peculiarly 
adapled system required, that he should practice upon the 
same. He was regular in his habits—inasmuch as he ate, 
drank and slept, like most folks; in addition to those ordinary 
matters, he boasted uncommou regularity, and most punctili- 
ous attention to his periodical visitations at the Blue Ball; a 
tavern of considerable notoriety, that hung like a second Hades, 


| upon the brow of a lofty hill on the county road. This Blue 


Ball was famous in the history of the times, for the loud and 
long anathemas, that were denounced in unmeasured terms, 


| from the lips of the female residenters, whose husbands, sons 


and brothers, were transformed from peaceable and quict citi- 


| zens, to clamerous politicians, and Epilenean idolaters, by fre- 


quently congregating upon its forbidden vicinity. There is 


| withering a woman’s curse—like the breeze from the fabled 
Upas, it comes forth only to destroy; and the summit desccrat- | 

ed by the location of the Blue Ball, will long be the witness 
| of its blasting power; for miles on either side the country is 


a sterile waste, and exhibits to the traveller a desolation, that 


the dead sea shore, where the scil is as barren as hardened 
lava and uninviting as the desert of Africa. But in the 
“goblet’s sparkling flood,” there seems to be a charm of suf- 
ficient power to woo a votary from earth’s pleasant places to 
a dreary isle, if such were in existence, formed of the fluid 
from the “Crater’s burning lips,” or to render beautiful as a 
paradise the dismal bosom of the Saharra. 

To Mike the Blue Ball was a heaven, and the presiding 
genius of the place, was the only deity he worshipped; the 


| tithe of all that he possessed--aye three fourths of the receipts 
of his flail, were laid as a willing sacrifice at the feet of the 
only being in heaven or upon earth, to whom he bowed in 


the sunbeams, and the mint and lemons seemed so like they 
were growing there, that the hero half repented of his resolve, 
and would almost as soon have resigned his love, as neglected 
the opportunity of a delightful taste; impelled however by 
some superior power—perhaps the influence of his rising star, 
he dashed by the haunt of his affections, and rode by the side 
of Miss Hannah, whose name he became familiar with, chock 
up to the palings before her father’s door, a distance of eleven 
miles or.more from the chapel. It was now well into the 
afternoon, and the maid could do no less, than invite her 
swain to stop for dinner, a request he gladly complied with, 
and but for the thirst that was burning his throat and stomach 
—a thirst which the pure spring water of the farmer could 
-not satiate, he would have been one of the happiest of his 
i| kind. 

Farmer Volkenstcin welcomed the toper, with the friend- 
|ship of an old associate, and exhibited his possessions with a 
| freedom peculiar to an honest German. Mike's parentage 
|| like the father of his loved, had left the Faderland, in conse- 


| 





can scarcely fail to remind him of the smitten precincts of || quence of the oppression that had long lashed them into obe- 


dience to the stern laws of the tyrant, and of course the old 
man felt considerable sympathy for the son of a brother suf- 
ferer, and indulged his feelings to a great length. Mike being 
a robust, well dressed youth and withal tolerably conversant 
on such subjects as suited his new acquaintances, the whole 
family immediately became familiar with him and he was en- 
tertained as an acquaintance of long standing. Mike, not 
doubting the success of his star, saw fortune and fame, and 
every thing heart and soul could wish, in prospect, and for 
the first time commenced the calculations of his future matri- 
monial felicity. In his enumeration of worldly wealth, he 
did not fail to include the farm of his new friend, and giving 
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his paany a knowing shake, said he, “I'm the Mike for for makicty 
conquests.” 

Had it not been for his partiality for the Blue Ball, and his 

strong propensity for regular living, the smitten swain would 
doubtless have spent a few days with the friends he had so 
easily acquired, for he was invited so to do, by his fair en- 
chantress, and the invitation was seconded by the warm sanc- 
tion of old Deiderick Volkenstein and his affectlonate wife; it 
was impossible for him to remain however, and about the 
dusk of the evening he mounted his Rosinante, and rode 
whistling and singing back to the barren mount where half 
his heart's affections were yet fixed in firm and unalterable 
devotion. It must not be supposed that Mike was an habitual 
drunkard—no, no,—he was far from being such, and save 
sometimes by the merest accident in the world, he was not 
known to be thrown from his feet. For accidents there can 
be no law, and these will happen, among the wisest and best 
of regulations; and a member of the temperance society as 
Mike was—punctual in his attendance at the meetings, and 
clamerous against any, and every one, who violated its liberal 
pledge—even he was not proof against the common casualties 
of life, and at times was overtaken, by the spirit of intemper- 
ance and prostrated before its potency and strength. 

Mike improved upon his acquaintence with the Volken- 
ateins, and in a few months was received as the suitor of Miss 
Hannah. The plain farmer had never thought of inquiring 
after the reputation of so fine a looking youth,—in fact the 
gallantry of the young man—his kindness in becoming the 
protector of his daughter—his conversational powers, and 
above all his being the descendant of the oppressed of his na- 
tive land had so won upon the old fellow’s affections, that he 
would huve considered it a violation of every feeling of friend- 
ship to have entertained a suspicion in regard to his character, 

The names of the lover and the loved, were carved, upon a 
thousand “beachen trees” and scratched upon the upper rail 
of almost every pannel of the post and rail fence that enclosed 
the farmer’s possessions, the boundaries of which Mike was 
as perfectly in the knowledge of as the farmer himsclf. 

In proportion as Mike’s intimacy increased at the Volken- 
steins, so did he become carcless of his deportment, until at 
length, all forms end ceremonies were disrcgarded, and he 
was received as what he soon expected to be—one of the 
family. Often did he ponder upon the prospect he had, of 


laying aside his flail, and dividing his kindness and attention 
between the woman of his love and the idol of his increasing 
and quite ungovernable inclinations;—for although his love di- 
rected much of his attention to a different course, yet he 
found time and opportunity of doubling his visits to the Blue 
Ball, and tarrying longer at the bar, that was his custom m 


former times. The truth is, he was becoming more regular 
in his habits than even he used to be, and he “touched the 
tumbler temperately,” far more frequently than he did before 
he had pretensions to the hand, heart end inheritance of Miss 
Hannah,—her hheart he knew was already his, her hand in 
prospect, her inheritance inevitable, aad he could do no less 
than rejoice that his star had led him to such singular good 
fortune. 

Mike was happy, and his lips repeatedly gave utterance to 
the feelings of his full heart. He shouted his joy upon the 
winds, and sung, and whistled his love te the rocks and 
streams and hills, that looked forta the abiding witnesses of 
the affection he distributed between the family of Volkenstein 
and the Blue Ball, where in process of time-his happiness was 
increased by his becoming a boarder. In the close contact of 
courtship Miss Hannah, sometimes smelt the “cider on his 
breath,” and as she was not altogether unacquainted with the 
disgrace und misery that follows in the train of intemperance 
she occasionally warned him of the impropriety, even of 
tasting too much cider, and when she learned that he had be- 
come a boardar at the place where so many of the poor neigh- 
bors had been ruined, she became alarmed for her own safety, 
and importuned Mike to make a home of her father’s house, 
which inviiation he would have readily complied with, had | 
he not suspected, it would have vetoed his prospects forever: 
he knew that his score at the tavern, which he was totally un- 
able to discharge and which had been allowed to run up, only 
because his prospects of the farm &c. were fair. would be 
discovered and that the old farmer would have discharged 
him as soon as he learned the fact; he therefore declined the 
offer, and urged the propriety of a speedy marriage, the fair 
one gave her assent, and the day was selected, in which 
Mike’s star was to have made them “von breat, von peef, von 
pone.” 

The lover now revelled in rum, and the prospect of a speedy 
admission into the paradise of indolence and intoxication; and 
in two or three instances he staggered into the presence of 
his relations in prospect so completely overcome by his pota- 
tions, that the farmer was induced to inquire into his stand. 


ing and character;—when behold a a full révelation was made of 


his deeds and doings. Volkenstein, gave him his dismission in- 
stanter, but his less credulous daughter clang to him still, and 
stole several interviews, after the stern mandate of her father 
had been given, and but for one circumstance, in all }: oba- 
bility, she would have forsaken her comfortable home, and 
eloped with the still boasting Mike. That circumstance drove 
Mike’s star far into its west, and prostrated his hope of Miss 
Hannah and happiness ferever. The old man as was his 
usual custom, one evening prepared a load for market, which, 
he intended should be taken to the adjacent town by daylight 
the next morning, and Miss Hannah contrived to obtain per- 
mission to accompany the marketing, and spend a week with 
her town associates—though in truth, her purpose was to meet 
Mike and walk off with him to the parsons. A little after 
midnight the boys were aroused, had every thing including 
Miss Hannah, prepared for the journey; while they were 
seated at the table, particularly engaged, over a pot of warm 
coffee, one of the boys rushed into the room breathless with 

haste, and staring wildly with tright, he fell exhausted upon || 
the floor; Volkenstcin and his daughter started from their seats 

in astonishment, and inquired the cause of this sudden intru- 
sion, the boy was speechless however, and could only peint to- 
wards the barn, Volkenstein seized the light, and followed by 
Miss Hannah, ran as fast as he could to, ascertain the matter, | 
he came to the barn—looked atevery thing around—saw 
nothing—heard nothing save the snorting and stamping of the 
horses, that about half harnessed stood by the loaded waggon, 
provoked exceedingly at the coward conduct of the boy he 
picked up a strap and was about to return to the house, and 
give him a drubbing, when a loud yawn arrested him; it was 
now his turn to be frightened, and he stood metionless untij 
Hannah approached him; her presence encouraged him a little 
and thrusting the light into the waggon and his head after 
it, he discovered the seerct. ‘“Honner,” he cried, “Honner, 
kal kum to te faggun, ant look at your loafer,” Hannah ap- 
proached, and there laid Mike, “trunker tan Paccus.” He 
came to take a last squint, he said, at Miss Hannah efore her 
departure, but poor fool, he came with too much of the Blue 








cénversed i into one vast Alcedama by the prevalence of Infidel 
principles. I refer you not to the private histories of Paine 
and others, but I ask you simply, to look around in the circle 
of your acquaintance and teli me, do you not see a practical 
illustration of my position? 

If then, we may rely upon our senses—if our personal no. 
tice be not erroneous in this matter, we would inquire.—is jt 
right—is it just—is it expedient, to give the least support to 
Infidelity? And can we contemplate its advocates, in any 
other light, than as enimies to themselves—their families, their 
country and their God? Foes to themselves, becouse hey 
countenance a scheme that uncurbs their violent passions and 
puts them under their authority—foes to their families, because 
their principles have an inevitable tendency to disunite kin. 
dred hearts and destroy domestic happiness, “the only bliss of 
Paradise, that has survived the fall.” Enemies to their coun. 
try, because the system, whieh they cling to so fondly, corrupts 
the public mind, and whatever pollutes this, in a free govern. 
ment, strikes at the very root of the tree of Liberty, and en- 
dangers the fair heritage of freedom. Enemies to God—be. 
yond a doubt, for of all the forms, in which the innate aver. 


| sion of the heart manifests itself towards the Creator, there is 


none so deep, so malignant as Infidelity. 

What claims has Infidelity upon our affection or esteem? 
Are we indebted to it for any thing that we enjoy in the pres. 
ent, or hope for, from the future? Or what has it to give us, 
if we renounce Christianity? Can it reconcile us to the change 
by furnishing us with more equitable rules—more powerfal 
supports, more satisfying pleasures or richer expectations, than 
those derived from the Bible? Does it present before us a God 
more merciful—a Saviour more lovely, anda Spirit more suit- 
able, than Christianity? When our favorite schemes are blast- 
ed, can it make us more resigned to the decrees of Providence? 
When our friends—the companions of our solitade—carth’s 
ministering spirits, are taken from us, can it still the sorrows 
of our soul and wipe away the tears from our eyes, with more 
softness, than the Religion of Jesus. And when the shades 
of death gather around our footsteps, can Infidelity impart 
unto us more tranquility than the Bible? Has it any “ever. 





Ball aboard. 

It is needless to say that Hannah gave up her journey, and 
dissolved all partnership with Mike, who ever afterwards was 
known by the title of the loafer. 

é & — 
MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 
No. VII. 

INFIDELITY. 


Original. 


Where there no other objections against the reception of 
Infidelity, the incontrovertible fact, that it is calculated to ex- 
cite a distaste for moral excellence, and encourage feelings of 
an improper nature, should be sufficient to deter us from its || 
espousal. We speak not of its contrariety to Reason—we men- 
tion not its hostility to the clear dictates of experience and 
the forcible instructions of observation, but we allude merely 
to its certain effects upon the character and conduct of him, 
who has been brought under its unhappy influence. Origina- 
ting, not in en ightened intellect, but in a depraved heart; the 
offspring, not of a sound judgment, but of wild passion. Infi- 
delity has for its object, an aim, which God cannot approve or 
virtue regard. Whenever it finds an admission into the human 
bosom, it awakens emotions—produces desires and forms 
habits, that prove alike destructive to the peace and dignified 
pleasures of its subject and the harmony and joy of those 
around him. The inclinations to goodness are weakened, and 
the propensities to evil strengthened. Morality is robbed o: 
her charms and clothed in a repulsive garb. Vice is invested/| 
with every thing that can make it attractive to the senses and 
enchanting to the soul. The fear of futurity ceases to operate 
in its full extent—while the passions, deprived of this most}! 
salutary restraint, dethrone reason and compel health, quietude 
and honor to bow at their shrine. Conscience, that once watch- 
ed with argus-eyes, the motions of her charge, is lulled to sleep, 
Every barrier which may have been crected for the holiest 
purposes, is swept away, and as the current of sin ro"!s mwawd 
desolation and gloom mark its course—showing to the world, 
that its attendants are misery and woe, and its end temporal 
and eternal ruin, | 

Is this so? Do I utter the truth, when I say, that the ope 
ration of Infidelity is most pernicious upon the mora) and a 
cial qualities of man? Mournful fact! Could I close my eyes 
against it, I would do it—could I, by any process of argumen 
tation, come to a different conclusion, I would certainly per- 





lasting arms to place underneath us”—has it any “rod or staff” 
then to offer us? No—no. 

Why then, should the Infidel endeavor to lead us away from 
the volume of Inspiration? Why should he tax his brain for 
arguments, and exert all his eloquence to alter our belief, while 
we have so good a system, a system just such as.our wants de, 
mand—a system exactly adapted to our condition? Has he 
not wisdom enough to teach him, that we greatly prefer hope 
to despair—light to darknvss—solace to misery—a refuge to 
exposure—immortality to destruction! When some inspiration 
shall enable him to frame a scheme, more suitable to our de- 
sires—our ignorance—our weakness, than the one unfolded in 
the New Testament—then, and not till then, lect him propose 
achange. Let him live in that silence which now befits his 
opinions, until he can prepare for the suffering family of Adam, 
amore healing balm than the “balm of Gilead”—a sweeter 
hope than the “lively hope” of grace, and a happier Heavem 
than that which the Saviour has gone to prepare.” 

Could the fallacy of Christianity be demonstrated, who could 
blame us for continuing our attachment to it! “Our country 
right r wrong” was the motto of one of Columbia’s brave 
sons, in the time of war. Where is the Amcrican, that’ does 
not admire the spirit which led to its adoption, and the deep 
devotion that is breathed in it? Let us not be charged with 
enthusiasm, if we take for our motto—Religion right or wrong, 
for we would rather have an unreal fabrication—a charm—a 
delusion, than a sad, distressing, unfortunate reality. 

Suffer me to ask, dear reader, if you are a sceptic? If you 
are, I must say, that you are an object of pity. What infa- 
tuates you? What has induced you to deny the authenticity 
of the Bible—the “unspeakable gift of God to man?” Have 
you been made an unbeliever by the absence of proper evi- 
dence? I cannot think so. Did your doubts spring from such 
a source, God could not censure—angels could not comdemn, 
men could not blame you. No—no. Refusal to assent to a 
statement if it is unaccompanied by evidence is just, manly 
and proper. and if your infidelity were the result of insuffi- 
cient proof, your name would be untarnished in the eves of 
Heaven and Earth. But this is not so. In the spirit, in the 
doctrines, in the precepts, in the prosperity, in the effects of 
Christianity, there is evidence of its genuiness—evidence, that 
satisfied a discerning Newton—an investigating Hale—a learn- 
ed Jones, and thousands of others, who have stood in the fore- 
most rank of their race, for intellectual grandewr and glory. 
And cannot this evidence dispel, your doubts? If it be not able, 





form it, but the fact is so glaring—the proof so irresistible, 
that I cannot—I dare not deceive myself or flatter the vices of 
my race. Do you want evidence of the correctness of the 
above assertion? I refer you not to the time when France was 


then indeed, there is a darkness enveloping you, that no light 
can chase away—then truly, your infidelity is of that unyield- 
ing, settled character, that would not be couvinced, if “one 
were to rise from the dead.” A. A. L. 
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COME HOME. 
‘ BY A. H. M. 


Original. 
There’s a whispering sound o'er the twilight sea, 
And it lingers on the billow’s breast, 
And it steals with its fairy minstrelsy, 
Throngh the visions of the sea-boy’s rest; 
And every note of the rushing *". 
Whispers—Oh wanderer come to thy home!” 


Then when the tempest-wind bends the tall mast, 
And wildly moans through the shivering shrowds— 
When the thunder- bolt, bursts and crashes past 
Like a dark fiend, from the booming clouds; 
He dreams of his home by the sun-lit hills, 
Where tall trees o’er shadow the joyous rills, 


He hears the sweet tones of his mother’s voice, 
And his brizht eyed sister’s note of glee,— 
He hears the soft winds ’mid the vines reja‘ce, 
And the old trees sing right merrily: 
And thus as he dreams, through the storms, of home, 
He smiles in his joy and murmurs ‘I ccme.? 


When the sound steals on from the sea boy’s dream, 
To a battle-field, where banners wave— 

Where spears and white plumes in the sunlight gleam— 
Where shouts of the Freeman and the slave, 

Sound wild and shrill ‘mid the cannon’s roar, 

And the shrieks of those who will rise no more. 


The war-drums are pealing—bombs burst on high, 
O’er the din of arms, and trumpets? blast, 

And yells of the wounded who bleeding lie 
Where the cold deatn-shot is rattling past;— 

When te last beam fades from their glory’s star, 

They heave a lew sound from their homes afar. 


There’s a Warrior armed with spear and shield, 
And his red cross banner waves on high; 

Above the crescent which now seems to yield— 
But no! the Moslem ery is victory— 

Then one wild rush—one shouf—On for our God? — 
The cross is planted where the crescent stood! 


a * * * * * * 


*Tis nizht. Forsaken is the battle fleld, 
And the pale brig!it moon looks sadly down, 
On manv a soiled plume and pro trate shield— 
And white brows tat seem in death to frown 
And the far off sounds of the Victor’s mirth, 
Ring bitter and loud o’er the silent éarth. 


But he who had crushed the proud Moslem’s might, 
Wandered away from the rev’ler’s glee, 

And gazed on the dead in the cold moon hght— 
Then when the sighs of the moaning sea 

Rushed mournfully past, with a dirze lite tone, 
It whispesed “ub, loved one! come to they home!”? 


And stole the dreamy voice around his heart 
Singing of home, his boyhood’s home—where 
Every heauteous thing on earth bore part— 
And a fair haired girl was smiling there;— 
Rut when her rich voice rung out ‘come home!? 
He turned to clasp her in his arms—’tis gone!— 


And this is glory—When the storm is o’er 
To see a wreck on the drifting wave 

False as that wave which seems to kiss the shore, 
False as a bud o’er a lonely grave, 

A sound once sweeter than the songs of heaven, 

A harp once bright, now broken, crushed and riven! 


‘Come home!—come home!’—Hark! spirir-whispers call, 
The faint stricken heart from earth to heaven; 

And gushing round the soul sweet murmurs fall 
Like star light on-the dews of even, 

Tis sinful here with lreaking heartsto roam , 

When the bright angels say ‘come home!’ 


Qh! furl every sail which swells o’er the wave, 
Of li*e’s stormy sea—thy frail bark moor 
*Mid the bright i-les which Eternity gave 
Far from the howl of the tempest roar, 
Where bliss o’er the brightness of glory flies, 
Thus angels whisper ‘come home to the skies.’ 


iT 1S NOT HARD TO DIE. 


BY ARCHIE BURTON. 
Original. 
Tt is not hard to die, when those we loved 
Have fallen one by one and left us here 
Amid the multitudes—and yet alone — 
Surrounded by the thoughtless crowds that rush 
Reckless of all results through pleasure’s maze— 
And yet in solitude to wander on 
Until life’s “fitful fever”? passes o’er 
And we are laid in silence in the grave, 
Where our worn mortality in peace 
Shall sleep by sorrow undisturbed, and free 
From ills that followed us untjl stern death 
Hath laid us in the narrow house. 


_ THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


FORTUNE TELLERS, 


Original. 


“The world is naturally averse to all the truth it sees and hears, 
But swallows nonsense and a lie wtih greadiness and gluttonry”— 
Anon. 

From the silence of journalists, one might suppose this class 
of impostures were entirely deserted by gossips, and had betaken 
themselves to some other method of obtaining a livelihood, but 
such is not the fact. That there are as many—or that they 
are consulted by as many, as in the days of Massachusetts 
witchery, I would not pretend to say—but that many exist 
now, cannot be denied by those who mix in the common walks 
of life. That these imps, should be consulted by ladies who 
have passed their hey-day of life in single blessedness, is not 
not to be wondered at; but that young men and women who 
possess common reasoning faculties, and have devoted time 
enough in the pursuits of knowledge, to obtain a public school 
education, should creduously appeal to an old hag, who lives 
tucked up in some filthy by-place, to look into the mysteries 
of the future, almost passes belief. 

There may be seme excuse in the ignorant barbarism per- 
mitting fortune tellers, or as they are there termed prophets, 
among them, and inasmuch as they are selected from the most 
learned and intelligent of their tribes, much advantage may 
often times arise in consulting them—but in a land of religion 
and boasted intclligence, they merit the pity of the one, the 
contempt of the other, and the denunciation of both. Were 
we to consult men of acknowledged wisdom, upon such sub- 
jects as we wished informtaion, they might aid us, not only 
by their own knowledge, but in instructing us the most direct 
way of informing ourselves—or in the business transactions 
of life, after giving them a fair insight into our affairs, they 
might be able to place before us the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of this or that scheme, and enable us to act with more 
decission and more success—but to consult such as hold them- 
selves up as fortune tellers, for the moicty of a dollar, whose 
whole lives are a combination of deceptions, falsehoods and 
nonsense, is folly in the one of understanding, and impiety in 
the moral or religious. 

I ain aware there are some good men who believe there are 
those, who are endowed with the power of faculty of predict- 
ing future events—I would have the charity of attributing this 
to early education, rather than tax their mature consideration 
with being led astray by an ignus fatus. ‘T'o mc it is surpri- 
sing (and until some rational explanation is given, I shall hold 
mysclf in unbelief) that a person, who happens to be born with 
what the believers call “a caul’’ over their heads, should be 
endowed with any more powers than others who come into the 
world without this useless appendage—or that an old woman, 
\too indolent to work, tov proud to beg, but who has ever sus- 
\tained a high reputatiun for scandal, should be looked to as 
‘one capable of going a step beyond the Philosopher or Divine, 
to read to us the future events of our lives. 

Were there no ill effects arising from consulting fortune tel- 
lers, other than the loss of time and money, it might be class- 
ed with our follies, and left to correct itself. Unfortunately it 
does not stop here with the believers, but extends so far as to 
give a cast to thcir future actions. This may be more fully 
illustrated by an example—the following I will select from the 
multitude which has fallen under my observation. 

Henry R was an active, industrious, enterprising young 
man, to whom a small fortane had fallen soon after he became 
ofage, his education was limited, but his mmd was what is com- 
monly called strong—his logic was not Baconian, but the logic 
of a comprehensive mind uncultivated. Henry surveyed his 
phntation, and although ‘t looked smull, compared with his 
more wealthy neighbors, he said to himself, with industry and 
coonomy I will make it vie with their’s. At the dawn he might 
be found in his ficlds, labor seemed no more than a recreation to 
him, for it did not satiate—the haunts of the indolent and in- 
temperate were unknown to him, or known only to be shun. 
ned. Ina few years he saw his prospect brighten beyond his 
most sanguine expectations, and as he finished the inventory 
of each succeeding new year, a smile would pass over his 
cauntenance and he would say, “it is the right way and must 
succeed.” 

Notwithstanding his prosperity he was not altogether con- 
teit—there was none about him to whom he could unfold his 
schemes, none to rejoice in his prosperity, nor console him in 
his little troubles, or rather vexations, and now that he saw 
his way clear to wealth, he determined to take to himself one, 












“Whose converse would make sorrows less, 
And brighten all the gloom of care.” 


His eye had been so frequently turned toward a farmers 
daughter in the neighborhood, that many of the wiseacres had 































pronounced it a match, before he bad scarcely thought of at. 
tempting to make it one—but now that he had decided to take 
a wile, his advances were more direct, and although her per. 
sonal charms were not such as would please a connoiseur, (nor 
indeed did it him) yet inasmuch as she possessed all the other 
qualifications that he looked for, he was about to quiet all ob. 
jections and make an open declaration, when chance threw 
him in the way of a fortune teller, whom he thoughtlessly con- 
sulted in this important affuir—She told him “he would marry 
a dark complexioned lady, very wealthy, with whom he would 
have much happiness and three children, when she would die, 
that a light complexioned lady -had a very good heart for him 
but that a fair gentleman stood between him and her, and thet 
this gentleman would marry her.” Now it so happened the 
farmers daughter was “light complexioned,” with sandy hair 
and freckled face, the two last of which had been his only ob. 
jections to her—and withal he felt himself a little piqued that 
any other should stand in his way. With these feelings and 
the idea of gaining wealth by a wife, which he thought would 
be nuch easier than by hard toil, he determined to defer any 
immediate action, the more so as he could not tax his memory 
with the acquaintance of any rich, dark complexioned lady. 
Six months passed, during which he carefully avoided the 
farmers daughter, when the beau-ideal of his affianced bride, 
as reported by the fortune teller, came to visit a friend in the ‘ 
vicinity. Having obtained an introduction, he was highly de- 
lighted with her, and left no means unspared to procure 
her good opinion, to accomplish this, he neglected his busi- 
ness, left the care of his farm to an overseer, bought an equip- 
age and_ sported it gayly with his “lady-love.” There isa 
maxim, “when too many irons are in the fire some will burn,” 
in this case it held truace—while he was indulging in the plea- 
sures of courtship, his buildings and fences were dilapidating, 
his fields were badly cultivated, his scanty crops were destroy- 
ed, and the farm altogether showed the passer-by, that the hand 
which ruled, ruled there no more. Withal this his debts had ac- 
cumulated, creditors seeing the alteration of his habits, began 
to press for payment, and he, who once knew a dun only by 
name, was continually harrassed by them. The prospect of 
espousing a rich and beautiful maid buoyed him above all these 
multiplied ills and made him press his suit with more ardour, 

Shakspeare has said, “there is a tide in the affairs of man,” 
and Henry had foresight enough to see without conferring with 
a fortune teller, that unless there was some immediate change 
in his, all his property must come under the hammer of a 
sheriff—he therefore made a formal declaration, to his rich 
dark complexioned damsel, sanguine in the expectation of her 
flying to his arms and placing her wealth at his disposal, when 
Lo! after a moments silence, in which he was all enthusiasm, 
she burst into a laugh and anuounced the pleasing intelligence 
of her being engaged to another, with whom the nuptials would 
be celebrated within the month, and hoped he would join in 
them. Recovering from the chagrin and mortification of hav- 
ing been a tool, with which his fair dulcinia had enjoyed many 
a pleasing flurtation, he made a retreat in as good order as 
possible. 

On his way homeward, his mind being free from the en- 
chantment in which it had been bound, he took a calm retro 
and prospective view of his affairs, saw their changed situa- 
tion, attributed it to the right cause, and cursing fortune tel- 
lers and “dark complexioned women,” determined to resume 
his former mode of life, and after liquidating his debts, to use 
all just and proper means of regaining his standing with the 
farmer’s daughter, and if possible, make her his wife in des- 
pite of sandy hair, freckles or fortune tellers—all of which he 
did in due time. A few years after, as he was dandling a white 
headed boy on his knee, his wife’s conversation by chance was 
upon,the beauties of a neighbors wife, who was “dark com- 
plexioned,” a flash of resentment passed over his countenance, 
he sat down the child, caught his wife in his arms, impressed 
a kiss upon her lips, saying, “there is none truly beautiful but 
the truly good.” Nee. 


——_—:_—_= 


MIDNIGHT. 


Original. 


How like is midnight to the solemn hush 

Of soundless solitude? All nature seems 
Breathless and still, and a subduing pow’r 
Broods oginipotent over the sleeping throngs 
That people night’s dominions, when the day 
‘Like the rough storm that tossed the billowed sea 
Hath passed, and left all quiet in its rear. 


How do the wretched hail the stilly hour? 

And kneel in misery’s rapture in its shade, 
And feel amid their sorrows, that the gloom 
Doth temprr with their passion, “baimy sleep” 
Seldom doth visit them and every stroke 

Of time that ‘alls upon the anxious ears 
Sounds like the kneil of happmess. 





THE MONUMENT: 


: CARDINAL WOOLSEY, 
FRAGMENTS OF A POEM. 


Original. 


Hast ever felt rage and despair 
Mount from the heart, on high, 
Unto the brow, aud cluster there;— 
Gleam fror: the blood-shot eyc; 
Writhe like scorpion,—O! the pain, 
‘The fire,—the torture of the brain! 


This have I felt, and more, 

When kneeling at Ambition’s shrine, 
Her sea! upon my forhead bore, 

And thought the impress was divine. 
My king,—my country have I served, 
And never from my dnty swerved. 

Yet what is my reward? 

A broken reed—a recreant’s name,— 
Scorned by the courtier and my foes, 
Who mock the burden of my woes, 

And triumph in my shame. 


Had [ but served my"God 
As I have served my king, 

He would lave spared the chastening rod, 
Nor brought in sorrow to the grave, 
Those hoary hairs which slowly wave 

Above my burning —feverish brow,— 

Nor thus his servant disavow,— 

Bnt shielded with his blazing wing! 
The sorrow-stricken,—O, my king? 


* * * * * * 


Holy Father, I am come 
To lay this weary frame at rest, 
Within the chancer ’neath the dome, 
It suits my wild Ambition best. 
When death my spirit may release, 
There let it rest, and rest in peace. 


The ruling passion still has sway, 
When death is huzrying us away, 
O, God! Ambition holds me still, 
A captive in her chains at will; 
One struggle more,—perchance ‘twill free 
Me from an iron thrall 
Ere leaping in the boundless sea 
Of measureless Eternity. 
Clogg’d by my sins—a second grave, 
I find beneath its burning wave. 
O, let me as the arcn-fiend fall, 
As he alone, or not at all. 


* * * * * * 


°*Tis done, and*®n my burning brow 
A seraph’s wing is resting now,— 

It sooths the anguish, and the pain 

Which would destract my feeble brain, 
It bids me hope—it bids me see 
A glorious Eternity, 

It whispers God forgives thé deed, 

Repent and live, for thou must die, 
Or on the seaffold bleed; 

Mine eyes grow dim,—the deep blue sky 
Seems beckoning on;—Farewell thou earth 
Which gave young Woolsey life and birth.— 
Farewel! my country and my king, 








Farewell Ambition,—worthless thing;— 
And now bright serap!, o’er me flihg 
Your snowy mantle as you bend,— 
Upwards I mount—thy firey wing— 
Lend, seraph,—Woolsey bids thee lend. 
J.T. H. 








GERRAE,. 
No. III. 
BY PETER BLUNT. 


Original. 


I was dreaming, Mr. Editor—but of what it mattereth noth- 
ing. Suffice it to say, that I was far out of reach of sublima- 
ry substantialities, and was just becoming familiar with scenes, 
of which the strongest figures that could be used would give | 
but a “birds-eye” representation, when I was summoned back | 
again to this troublesome bustling world—doubtless to the un- 
speakable advantage of your numcrous readers—by a tremen. | 
dous assault upon the door of my chambre-a-dormir, accompa. | 
nied with a shrill squeaking— 





“Massa! massa!” 

I started as if electrified, and involuntarily elevating myself 
to a right-angular position, I rubbed my eyes to satisfy myself 
as to my true locality—for I was almost blinded by the sud- 
den flood of sunlight, that, pouring through a half raised win- 
dow-blind saluted my visual organs—and responded energeti- 
cally— 

“Hallo!” 

“Da’s a gemmen down in de office—wish to see you bery 
perticlar!” 

“Be off you Ethiop, and tell him to be seated—will see him 
in a minute—don’t whisper that I was in bed—d’ye hear? Off 





with you this instant!—Ahem! wonder who it can be—I’m 
belated this morning—no wonder though, as it was so late be- 
fore I retired last night—but I must make the best of it.” 

Thus solliloquising, Mr. Editor, I thrust myself into my in- 
expressibles, with as much vehemence as if the house had 
been in flames, and my life depending upon my despatch; and 
having gone through my toilette operations, with like precipi- 
tancy, I threw on my morning-gown—ran my feet into my 
slippers—placed a pen behind my ears, with ink im it yet un- 
dried—put on my spectacles, and feigning perfect ease in res- 
piration, walked carefully down stairs as if I had just issued 
from my studies—there’s a great deal of humbug in this world 
Mr. Editor, even amongst old men. Well, preparing to be 
wonderfully civil in my salutation I slowly opened the door of 
my office, when, Oh! Hecla, Etna and Vesuvius. who should I 
behold patiently awaiting my coming, but the—devil! Yes, sir, 
the pevit—and gazing me full in the face, he grinned a most 
“ghastly smile” and said in an unearthly sort of tone— 

“Is the copy you promised ready sir?” 

“Copy ready!” I exclaimed, and scarcely had the words es- 
caped my lips when I remembered that in a conversation with 
“my familiar” —Giles, I mean—I chanced to let a word drop 
about my number “three;” and doubtless the fellow had been 
whispering again. Verily Mr. Editor, if you do not render to 
that officious youth something in the shape of a castigation, I 
shall be compelled to pound him myself. 

I shall say nothing at all about my being remarkably good- 
natured, and one of the most accommodatiug men in the world; 
it might appear somewhat egotistical, and that every body 
knows I utterly detest. Suppressing, however, the disposition 
that I felt to strangle the fellow for his maltreatment of my 
last communication, which appeared for all the world like an 
un-“corrected proof’—I bit my lips, as the most effectual way 
of concealing my mortification and chagrin at the severe dis- 
appointment I had experienced, and thoughtlessly said—“I’lt 
send some down during the day.” The fellow was off like an 
arrow. 

When he had gone I saw at once into what a predicament 
I had brought myself, by promising to send so early, that 
which was not yet written. But my word was out—and as a 
man’s word is his bond, I began to think seriously what I 
should do. After a few moment’s consideration I concluded 
to present to you a fine illustration of one of the “figures of 
rhetoric,” set forth in an essay which I shall make no further 
apology for copying; inasmuch as it is quite as well written, 
and as instructive, as it would be had I composed it myself, 
So here it is. 

“Simile, A simile is a comparison of two things, for the 
sake of illustrating either. It is founded on the striking 
coincidences that often obtain betwoen objects in one par- 
ticular that may be generally very dissimilar. The simile 





|is most perfect, when the most prominent peculiarities of the 


objects are compared. For instance. we might say ofa violet. 
it is soft as the sky; but this would be a comparison of pro- 
perties peculiarly striking in neither the flower nor the sky- 
Should we say, however, the violet is as blue as the sky, then 
the figure would be perfect, because of the comparison of 
the distinguishing characteristic of each. Many other 
remarks, in relation to the construction and appropriation, 
the truth, beauty, and benefit of the simile, might be here 
introduced: but it is probable that I shall have ample opportu- 
nity to mention them in my comments upon examples, 

Let me now lead thee, courteous reader, into a field ripo 
with an abundance of all things calculated to afford thee en- 
joyment. Art thou a patriot? Swell thy heart proudly—for 
I wiil show thee cause of ride! Art thou a man of taste— 
a literary epicure? Let thy appetite loose—for I will spread 
before thee a banquet of choice things! Whoever and what- 
ever thou art, I promise thee rational entertainment. 

THE STARS. 
‘There they stand, 
Shining in order, like a living hymn, 
Written in light.’ 

“It is not expected that all the beauty of this simile will te 

evident at the first giance. It must be examined. 


‘There they stand.’ 


“This personificatihn introduces to our vision the host in 
an erect attitude. 


7 ‘Shining in order.’ 

“Although this clause is so brief, it is strong and clear.— 
The picture is perfect. We immediately perceive that this 
erect multitude is not a mass of confusion, but that it is ar- 
rangod in order. Moreover, it shines along its whole extent. 
It is probable the author compared it in his mind to the army 
of Darius, when arrayed for battle and glittering with wea- 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


pons of gold. We have now the first image distinctly before 
us. What is the second? ’ 
‘A living hymn 
Wriiten in light.’ 

“Mr. Gray makes mention of ‘thoughts that breathe? A 
hymn is composed of sacred thoughts, and, therefore, admit- 
ting Mr. Gray’s assertion to be true, and confessing that.of 
all thoughts those which are religious are most likely to 
breathe, we perceive the reasonableness of speaking of a liv. 
ing hymn,—for if the thoughts breathe, they live—and if the 
thoughts live, the hymn lives. It would be foolish to cayil 
here, by saying that the hymn is only the lifeless container of 
the living thoughts, as a house contains human beings; be. 
cause we know that the thoughts are only constituents of the 
hymn; whereas, the house is altogether distinctive in its na. 
ture, and separate in reality, from the human beings it con- 
tains. Taking five thoughts as an average number for a 
hymn, they may be considered as the five lobes of the lungs 
of the hymn, which is the living being. In this way, too, 
we beautifully illustrate Mr. Gray’s theory—‘thoughts that 
breathe.’ 

“But we now come to a difficulty. Mr. Gray only had al- 
lusion to thoughts emanating from the brains of the children 
of men, whereas the author of this simile certainly referred 
toa heavenly hymn. This we think is evident from the fol. 
lowing circumstances. 1. From the whole tenor of the poem, 
from which the simile is taken, we discover that the author 
institutes the comparison in order to augment the glory of the 
stars; 2. He says this living hymn was ‘written in light’ 
From either of these circumstances, we can show conclusive. 
ly that he alluded to a heavenly hymn;—with both we place 
the matter beyond all question. 

“J, From the tenor of the poem from which the simile is 
taken, we discover that the author institutes the comparison 
in order to augment the glory of the stars. Before the em. 
ployment of the figure, he calls them the innumerable stars. 
Then, regularly proceeding in the augmentation of their glory, 
by climacteric additions; he says, they ‘hold their place in 
heaven,’—not in the clouds; and that ‘they spring,’ ‘through 
the pearly depths,’ ‘like beautiful creations;’ which is another 
simile employed to show that the stars of which the poet 
speaks are not dim, as you might suppose old ones to be, but 
that they are as bright as new ones, or ‘creations’—and even 
as ‘beautiful creations.’ Then, to cap the climax, he intro. 
duces the figure nnder consideration. Thus, then, viewing 
this simile as the last and crowning member of a more com- 
prehensive figure, the climax, we plainly discover, that the 
comparison was instituted in order to augmunt the glory of 
the stars. 

“ «But,’ says one, ‘how do you prove by this that the author 
alluded toa heavenly hymn?’ In this way:—The author, de- 
siring to magnify the importance of the objects of which he 
is speaking, compares them to another object. In order to 
succeed in this attempt, it is necessary that the object to 
which he compares them should be the greater. It would not 
be sufficient for the object to be only equal in importance; and 
still worse would it be, were it of only minor importance. If 
you say one man is like another, you magnify the importance 
of aeither. You merely say, they are equal. If you saya 
man is like a dog, instead of magnifying his importance, you 
degrade him. But if you say a man is like an archangel, 
then you give him additional glory. If the author of our 
simile alluded to an earthly hymn, he degraded that which he 
designed to exalt, for it cannot for a moment be thought that 
a person whose writings are indicative of such justpess of 
apprehension, should consider a mere earthly hymn to be of 
superior importanee to ‘the innumerable stars,’ that ‘hold their 
place in heaven, and yet ‘spring through the pearly depths like 
beautiful creations?’ | Such a supposition would be absurd- 
Now, as the innumerable stars, and earth, and hell and heaven, 
comprise the contents of the universe—and as we have shown 
that this writer had no allusion to an earthly hymn—and as 
it is acknowledged by all that there are no hymns in hell—it 
follows, as an unavoidable consequence, that the hymn spoken 
of is a heavenly hymn. But I proceed to my second proof of 
this. ' 

“2, The author says this living hymn was ‘written in light’ 
This plainly proves, that it was not an earthly hymn: because 
no earthly hymns are ‘written in light.’ The term light is 
sometimes used to signify a kind of color—as a light color; 
meaning, a whitish color—white, in the opinion of some being, 
if a color at all, only the color of light. Now, some, who 
may still incline to,the opinion that our author alluded to an 
earthly hymn, may be ready to say that he used the word 
light metaphorically, and that, in fact, he meant paper, which 
is generally white—the color light, But the author has very 

judiciously prevented the establishment of this opinion, by 
employing the preposition in—‘written in light.’ It would be 
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writing in sand, which is a stick—and the nature of the sand, 
which is very susceptible of indentation—and the act of wri- 
ting n sand, which consists in indenting, or denting in the 
gand certain lines—all show a pfopricty in such application 
of in, But in regard to paper, the application of this little 


word would be highly injudicious; because the instrument of 


griting on paper, which is a quill cut to a slender, flexible, 
divided and shaven point, incapable of making indentation— 

and the nature of the paper, which is insusceptible of inden- 
tation by such a flexible instrument—and the act of writing 
on paper, which consists in spilling ink in certain lines upon 
the unindented surface of the paper—all indicates the neces- 
sity of saying, in order to be correct,—written on paper, 

“The tenacious objector, however, finding himself foiled on 
this ground, may shift to anothor. It may be said—the author 
certainly alluded to an earthly hymn; because he says, it was 
‘written in light,’ i. e. in the day time. But I will show that 
the author is ‘wounded in the house of his friends;’ for it 
would be unjust to accuse a person, possessing, as he un- 
doubtedly does, astonishing originality, of having offered as 
original such a common criticism. Written in the day-time! 
Why! did any one ever write a hymn et night? ‘Aha!’ say 
you, exultingly, ‘many a one!’ What!—in the dark? ‘Oh! 
no,’ you answer, ‘but by candle-lighi!’ And they had light 
then? Well, so you recur to the truism—striving to make it 
appear that the author intended he should be understood to 
say, that the hymn was not written in the dark! And who 
would have thought it was? Ah!—this is the unkindest cut 
of all!” 

“Stop awhile!’ cries a hocus-pocus gentleman, ‘he meant it 
was written in invisible ink—light has no color, neither has 
invisible ink!’ But let us be calm—the more haste, less 
speed. If this were the meaning, the author would not have 
forgotten his customary precision. He would certainly have 
said, ‘written with light.’ But waiving this inaccuracy—an 
inaccuracy, only accordingsto your notion—I will answer you 

thus. Invisible ink is used by gentlemen of your profession, 
and by counterfeiters, and thieves, and prison-breakers—and 
nunnery-leavers, and inquisition forsakers! Did you ever, 
sir! know a hymn to be written with invisible iuk? 

“All objections to the hymn spoken of being a heaveuly 
hymn, are futile and puerile. I shall proceed to prove, there- 
fire, that the words ‘written in light,” eastablish its heavenly 
character. As the author has no reference to any light of 
earth, and as no hymns are written in hell, it follows, as 
mother unavoidable consequence, that he referred to a hymn 
written in heaven, which is the only other place where there 
is light. 

“From the facts, then, tbat the author instituted the com- 
parison of the ‘innumerahle stars,’ to ‘a living hymn, written 
inlight,’ in order to augment the glory of the stars—and that 
this hymn was ‘written in light, I have satisfactorily proved 
that he alluded to a heavenly hymn. 

“Now comes the important question—how is this hymn con- 
structed? It is necessary to answer this, in order to show the 
beauty and benefit of the comparison. I will be brief in my 
answer; and I hope that if my feeble intellect cannot follow 
successfully in the inventive track of our author, I may be 
exeused, on the ground of having done according to my 
ability. The author 1s certainly figurative. The hymn is 


proper to say, written in sand; because the instrument of 























living. It is composed of thoughts; by which I understand 
spirits. These thoughts are written—i. e. these spirits are 
tonnected together in one company, which is divided into 
larger and smaller sections; as the letters are connected by 
Writing, and divided into paragraphs, sentences, &c. These 
spirits, being all together, and constantly offering praise, con- 
ttitute a living hymn. Spirits being immortal, the epithet 
living is very happily employed; and as their sole business is 
praise, they are beautifully termed a hymn. Hymn, however, 
hot only denotes their employmceut, but is a comprehensive 
phrase, inclusive, in its meaning, of the innumeradle spirits 
ts one body—as the word army, implies a vast collection of 
toldiers. This ‘living hymn,’ is ‘written in light’—these in- 
tumerable spirits dwell in heaven. Here, then, we have the 
whole mattter explained, and we now sce the propriety of 
saying: 





‘There they stand, 
Shining in order, like a living hymn, 
; Written in light.’ 
“Behold the beauty and benefit of the simile! Its beauty: 
The stars are innumerable—so are the spirits; the stars stand 
shining in order—and so do the spirits. The simile is per- 


fect. It not only compares the most striking peculiarities of the 


tbjects, but it compares all the prominent peculiarities, and, in 
ull, the likeness is wonderful. Its benefit:—the author de- 


signed to augment the glory of the stars. How admirably 
has he accomplished his design! Instead of degrading the 
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stars, how astomishingly has he exalted them; comparing 
their silent praise to the melody of the spirits in heaven—and 
their attitude, and lustre, and order, to the majesty and glory 
and harmony of the sons of light in heaven! Who can do 
otherwise than admire this simile and extol its author? It 
almost hallows the name of the figure! 
“To try to be serious, at last, on a subject upon which 
‘To be grave exceeds all power of face,’— 


it is not to be endured that this rhetorical hyperbole, even in 
poetical writing, should be indulged in, to the extravagant de- 
gree that is becoming so fashionable among us. The license 
of the poet is not quite so unrestrained, as was that of the 
Pythoness, who, in her inspired paroxysms, uttered such ab- 
surd and equivocal vaticinations, as should be eschewed by 
all modern makers of verse or prose, who wish to gain and 
preserve a reputation for good sense and sound discretion. 





REFLECTIONS. 
Original. 


‘How dreadful must thy summons be O death.’ 

Not only to him who is “at ease in his possessions, will the 
approach of the grim monster be terrible—but to every soul 
that is unprepared for his coming, whether that soul has been 
accustomed to revel in the luxuries of life, or compelled to en- 
dure a miserable existence of suffering and sorrow. The pain 
of death is the common destiny of man—and live he as he 
may—in the glory of prosperity, or gloom of adversity—re- 
joicing in the pride of his health and strength, or wasted hy 
disease, the doom hangs over him, and tie down in death he 
must. As eertainly 

“As like the summer insect man doth feed, 
Upon the vital air, that wafts avauat 

His wasting dwelling, so surely he shall fall, 
Struck by the stern foe of his mortality.’’ 

There is no exemption from death—the good, the great, the 
giddy and the gay, are alike the victims of the distroyer’s 
power. The blow of his meagre arm is as well and as fatally 
aimed at the prince as at the subject, and the ghastly intruder 
that claims mortality as his common right, stalks as fearlessly 
into the palace of marble and finds as warm a welcome as in 


| the hut of logs, whose poor inhabitants seem better fitted for 


his frigid embrace, than to endure the ills of tife. 

Man shrinks away from death; he likes not to ponder upon 
the desolation and circumstances, however humble and mean, 
however full of disappointments and sorrows—afford no se- 
curity against the gloomy fears and forebodings of the mind, 
when thought of the body’s dissolution, broods like a ruin 
upon its powers. It is time, that a serics of severe affliction, 
may so ravage the “trembling house of clay” as to weary it 
with the pain of its own existence and render it exceedingly 
miserable; and bowed in the depths of suffering, the mind may 
experience a sad satisfaction in contemplating its release from 
its wretched prison house, but then death is only thought of 
in perspective, and even the satisfaction the mind seems 
to enjoy in the reflection, if it were analyzed, would be found 
to contain, not one ingredient of happiness or pleasure—ii ss 
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Mr. Editor:—The following lihes, which have never ap- 
peared in print, I traoscribe from an Album that has fallen 
into my hands. They are from the pen of a young Lady, 
whose contributions have already afforded great pleasure to 
the readers of your valuable paper. You will no doubt be 
pleased to publish them. Respectfuily, * 


STANZAS. 


Original. 


I would not die, when morn, 
Awaking softly bright, 
Puts all her glories on 
And decks the world in light— 
When forests, fields and streams, 
Beneath her smiles grow gay,— 
And all the landseape seems 
To hail th’ approach of day. 


The floating cloud aloft— 

The gliding wave below— 
The breeze, so cool and soft, 

That fans my fevered brow— 
The air with music rlfe— 

The heart with rapture thrill’d— 
All make us cling to life 

With joy and gladness filled. 


Neither when murn on high 
In pomp of regal pride 
Iilumes the cloudless sky, 
With golden glory dyed:— 
I would not pass away 
Unto the dreary tomb, 
At once, from radient day : ¢ 
To sadness and to gloom! 


But wiien the shades of eve 
Jose silently around, 

Then would my spirit leave, 

Without a murmuring sound! 
How blest to soar away 

From earth’s o’er clouding gloom, 
And tread the starry way 

To an eternal home! 


y! Morn hath rosy light, 
And sweetand balmy breath: 
Noon hath a thousand glories bright,— 


“ Night is the time for death.” 
ELora 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Knickersocker.—We regard this Magazine, as one of the 
best in the country, and the November issue, is perhaps one of 
the most interesting that ever appeared—it contains thirty five 
original papers, besides the Editor’s table and Literary record, 
each of which comprise several articles. We will pass a few 
of the pieces in review. 

Tue Marvens or Cata.ersy, are doubtless rehearsed by one 
versed in the healing art; and he has given evidence of the 
fuct “that truth is stranger than fiction,” truly the age of won- 
ders will soon pass away, for every thing wonderful bids fair 
to be worked up by the present era, and delivered over toscience 
and philosophy, leaving nothing to astonish the generations 








nothing more than a strongly manifested desire to be resigned 
to its condition—it can scarcely be called resignation, for in 
innumerable instances, instead of a perfectly passive acquies- 
ence, there is a continued hope and effort to change the pros- 
pect, and dwell on‘a brighter future. “The hope of death,”—if 
we admit that such there can be, is without doubt the best re- 
sort of wretched man, and at best can be nothing more, than 
the desire for release from corporeal suffering—the mind re- 
volts at the idea of its own extinction, and if its operations be, 
correctly apprehended, its preference may as readily be ascer- 
tained for the dismal alteration of eternal pain, as for its total 
and invitable annihilation. There is a “constant longing after 
immortality” as natural to the mind, as the requirements of 
physieal sustenance for the body, and the idca of a complete 
nonentity would not only appear absurd, but the mind itself 
would revolt from it as more dreadful than punishment. 
There is a future state. It is happiness or pain, happiness 
if our lives correspond to the requirement of the Creator’s 
law—pain if they are wasted in folly, and if death finds us 
unprepared for the solemn ordeal of judgment—for it is a ra- 
tional belief that as free agents, and at the same time proba- 
tioners, there should be a test by which our faithfulness t« 
given commands shonld be tricd; and inasmuch as upon our 
obedience. depends the future condition of our immortal spirit, 
it becomes us as thinking beings, endowed with the high capa- 
bilities of mind, to ascertain as far as in us lies, the will o! 
our Great Eternal Benefactor, and conform our lives to that 
will, thot his approbation may be secured, and a home award- 
ed tous in Heaven his dwelling place, which shall remain 
forever D. 


that may follow upon the arena of being. The following is 
an extraordinary case of catalepsy witnesssd at Bologna, by 
Doctors Casini, Viscarti and M. Mazzacorati, Pharmaceutist. 

“A young woman, aged twenty-five years, on the tenth of 
September last, fell into a complete state of catalepsy, which 
recurred regularly for forty-two days consecutively. During 
the first thirty days, the fit began at noon, and ended at mid. 
night; but afterward, it was of less duration. The patient, so 
long as the paroxysm lasted, presented the ordinary appear- 
ances of catalepsy; that is, an aptness to assume and retain 
all manner of inconvenicnt and unnatural postures, and a gen. 
eral insensibility to the most forcible physical impressions. 
Frequent yawns and sighs preceded the coming on of the fit, 
and also its termination; and for the last ten or twelve days, 
just before waking, she would raise the left arm, then the 
right; then the right and left foot at equal intervals, and let 
them fall as if they were lifeless. After these motions, she 
would move her head, open her hands, take hold of the bed— 
raise her body, fall back again, then place her hands on her 
head, rub up her hair, and assume a harsh expression of coun- 
tenance. Her eyes were closed during the first twenty-one 
paroxysins; the rest of the time they were open as if she were 
awake. She did not appear to suffer any pain, and when 
awake, had no recollection of the fit; but during the paroxysm 
she remembered perfectly, not only what had occurred when 
she was awake, but also every thing that happened during tle 
preceding paroxysms. She had no medical treatment, as she 
took pleasure in her malady; and the cure was effected by the 
efforts of nature alone. 

She was once persuaded by a professor of the University to 
name the objects that were in a certain cabinct in the college 









she complied, and enumerated them exactly. She was asked 
what was on a certain table there, which was indicated to her: 
she said ‘a book.’ ‘And what on the book?’ She answered, 
tA brain.’ ‘What brain?’ She said, “That of some animal.’ 
‘What animal?’ She replied that if he would name several, 
she could tell him which was the animal, and accordingly shc 
told, correctly, the animal to which the brain had belonged 
was alcopard. She declared that she saw distinctly; and she 
certainly described the internal organs of her own body, and 
those of other persons. Being subjected by the professor above 
mentioned, to an examination on anatomy, she desbribed, with 
astonishing precision, the situation of the heart, the pancreas, 
the spinal marrow. and the nerves—their connections and uses. 
And when requested by the same professor to examine the in- 
ternal condition of his female patient, who lived at some dis- 
tance, she inforined him that the disease was in her lungs, 
and was incurable. 


A new order of phenomena became manifest during the time 
when her cyes, instead of being closed and bandaged, were 
open and motionless. It was found that the axis of the ball 
had a tendency to turn, as if moved by mechanicul force, to- 
ward the side where the physicians, or any one else, caused, by 
any means, a current of electric fluid. This occurred even when 
the electricity was excited behind her, or in another room; on 
which occasion her eye-balls would turn, and her head would 
follow the movement. The same effect was found to proceed 
from the presence of a loadstone, or any magnetized body, and 
also from so slight a galvanic action as might be produced by 
touching a plate of zinc to a plate of copper. 

The witnesses of these extraordinary facts purpose, as we 
learn, to give a full account of them to the public. We hope 
they will also be able to explain them. It is for philosophers 
alone to judge of these marvellous phenomena.” 

Tue Parriors or tHe Tyrot. is a well told story, by the 
author of the “Seige of Antioch.” 

Tue Portico, third number is quite in place, and we hope 
it may not prove a useless “investigation of the advantages 
which will redound to our country, from the institution forthe 
diffusion of useful knowledge among men”—it contains some 
animated strictures upon the “Smithson bequest,” and the es- 
tablishment at Washington of a University under the direc- 
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Tasiets or A LiTERATEUR, displays some research, more per- 
haps than will be likely to awaken interest’ We like the fol- 
lowing. 

“Go and stand amidst the desolate ruins of Mempbis, Pal- 
myra, and Persepolis. Where are now the crowds which 
thronged their splendid streets and spacious .thoroughfares? 
And where are those cities themselves? 


a °, P ‘Far and wide 


Temple and tower went down, nor left a site— 
Chaos of ruins! Who shall trace the void— 
O’er the dim fragments cast a ray of light, 
And say ‘here was or is’ where all is doubly night.’ 
Commingled with the silent dust, which clings to the feet 
of the pilgrim, who treads these scenes of ancient pride and 
splendor, millions who were once animate with life and hope, 
now sleep in undistinguished graves. The king and the beg- 
gar, the hero and the peasant, here lie alike unepitaphed. Here 
sleeps the bustling merchant, who amased his untold millions, 
the statesman who plotted the overthrow of e "pires, and the 
despot who ruled them. And here too, lies the sage whose 
angelic intellect sounded all the depths of human wisdom, and 
explored the arcana of nature, while his name and discoveries 
like rhe lamp of Rosicrucius, are buried with him. The mighty 
and the humble, the famous and obscure, are all alike shroud- 
ed by the letterless and silent pall of oblivion. 
The traveller upon the banks.of the Nile, pauses in vain to 
enquire who built the Pyramids— 


* . 





‘Those Titanian towers, 
Which point, in Egypt’s plains, to times that have 
No other record.’ 

Exim Grove, may possibly do very well, but we think 
“story with a catastrophe” might be told without such a sen- 
tence as “d——d the judge.” Mr. Gallagher! will you do your 
readers the kindness to eschew hereafter and forever such un- 
dignified expressions—scratch them out—the author himsel! 
will thank you for it, at some future time, and thanks well con- 
sidered, you know are always the best. 

The Western Literary Journal is going up to a high place 

|in our country’s literature, in appearance it somewhat resem- 
bles the Knickerbocker, and does great credit to the “Queen 
city of the West.” 

Subscriptions for this Magazine will be received at the office 


tion of our Federal Government, as contemplated in the will of|| of the- Monument. 


the distinguished donor. We would exclaim with the writer, 
“give us but the zeal which is requisite in such matters, and 
we should soon rival the States of Europe in Letters, as we 
do now in arms, government, political wisdom, and in agricul- 
tnra] and commercial property.” 

Masor Rocketr—We read this article just “half an hour too 
late” to be pleased with some of the vulgar epithets it con- 
tains. After reading Mrs. Sigourney’s beautiful “Hymn for 
the consecration of a church,” and the “whisper of death,” it 
may readily be supposed that we were not in the “vein” for 
relishing such expressions as “d——d milksop” “d-——d ras- 
cal,” “d——d good natured fellow,” “the d—1 you are” and 
“what the d—1] is the matter.” 

Now with all deference to the Editor’s judgment, we beg 
leave to dissent entirely from his taste in the admission of, 
such worse than common place expression in a highly popular 
literary Magazinc—in every day conversetion such language 
would be denounced as vile and vulgar—why then soil the 
pages of the Knickerbocker with them? 

Loareriana, is well written, it has some affectation however 

The poetry of the number is good, some of the pieces are 
of the highest stamp. 

We are authorised to state that the publishers of the Knick- 
erbocker have reprinted the numbers from July last, and arc 
prepared to furnish subscribers with the work from the com- 
mencement of the volume. Terms $5 per annum, 


J. 8. Horton, No. 132 Baltimero street, is the agent for this 
city. 


Western Literary Journat.—The issue for October is be- 
fore us, and the “original contents” exhibit a variety of plea- 
sant sketches from the pens of the “Literati of the West.” 

Tue Picture, by the author of “Ashton Grey,” is an inter- 
esting “Western sketch,” and after you get through the diffi- 
culties the writer encountered in coming up to the subject, and) 
become relieved of the fear you cannot resist, that he has 
scratched all the hair off his Calvarium, you may pass a half, 
hour in the perusal of the “picture” very much to your satis- 
faction. 

Ranpom Sxercnes or a Journey In Ituivors, by T. Gregg. 
Certainly this Gregg must be a poet, for he seems to have dis- 
covered poctry in every thing he encountered in his rambles, 
from the prairie flowers, up to the rocks of the Misslssippi— 
a glorious fellow he to take a walk—Sketch some more Gregg, 
yor will be read with interest. 


———————— 

Sournern Literary Messencer.—The number for October 
is not so interesting as some we have seen before—the prose 
is heavy and the poetry of but common stamp—critical notices 
very good. ; 

We think it high time this journal had discontinued the 
chapters on the “Right of instruction”—every thing contain- 
ed in these papers, except the words, might have been given 
in one fourth the space, and it is a matter of doubt whcther 
they have been read by one half the subscribers. 

SKETCHES OF THE HisTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION oF Evrore 
also have been strung out to a tiresome length, and might well 
be exchanged for something more acceptable. 

TRAITS OF A SUMMER TOURIST, are very common place, un- 
worthy a poriodical so highly spoken of as the Messenger has 
been. 


We have turned over the pages, in the vain search of some- 
thing to praise, and to prevent our being charged with ill hu- 
mour, we will say, that “Moses PLEADING BEFORE Puaroau” is 
pretty good. 

The facilities of the Editor of this Magazine are great, and 
he will doubtless hereafter send forth “Messengers” worthy of 
himself. 


Yare Literary Macazine.—The first number of the new 
volume promises the continuance of this periodical, and from 
the talent, that can be arrayed at the institution whose name 
jit bears, we may suppose it will be no “common affair.” The 
issue before us is not ths worst of its kind that-we have scen 
and we would encourage the boys to make “vacation time,” 
tell well among its pages—dash ahead, you have the materials, 
see that they are well worked, and send them forth to tle en- 
lightenment of the world. 


Some one has laid upon our table a number of the North 
American Magazine, edited by Sumner Lincoln Fairfie, we 
are not aware of the source from whence itcame. It appears 
to have been “pretty well read,” and is something the “worse 
for wear.” We have only time to say, that the Magazire dis- 
plays much learning, and contains papers on many very in- 
teresting subjects. 


We have received the Lady’s Book, and the Ladies’ Com- 
panion—but have not had time to examine their claims to our 
good opinion. 
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Rexicion.—It is, or ought to be, a matter of deep regret tha 
religion is not more closely allied to literature—that this hg, 
lowed gift of heaven toa fallen degenerate race, should remajg 
neglected entirely, or “treated with lofty scorn” by the jp, 
dividuals whom thought has elevatéd, and the capability of 
rendering it “beautifully tangible” has distinguished above th 
common mass of mankind. The last decade, has perhaps fy, 
nished the world with more popular writers, than any ppp, 
vious century; and while it has been the means of illumning 
many dark places—of revealing and abrogating, innun erably 
errors of superstition and ignorance, it has also been eminent, 
ly successful, in sowing the seeds of infidelity—in rearing wp 
scoffers against the bible—the religion it teaches and the ligh 
of God’s salvation. 

The mighty press, which is fast dethroning the powers of 
intellectual darkness and redeeming mankind from the thra, 
dom and ignorance, and the wretchedness of barbarian depra, 
vity by hewing out a path of its own, separate and indepen, 
dent, is threatening to overwhelm the Ark of Heaven's mep. 
ciful revelation, and thereby extinguish the loftiest and bright 
est light of civilization. ‘The pages of history have hardly 
turned upon the age, when infidels in the enlightened worl 
were like comets among the stars, few, and misguided in their 
proud attainments—speculators upon the purposes of God as 
they were in the Theorems of philosophy, they seemed to by 
isolated from their fellows, and raised up to a lofty but unen 
viable distinction, from which they shone for awhile—wer 
gazed at in gloomy and pitiable admiration, by the multitude 
who feared to tread their daring pathway—and they fell, tobe 
pitied still, and denounced in memory. Things are different 
now—vain man would vaunt himself among the humble 
walks, and cry out aguinst his Maker. The tyro in letter, 
would measure opinions with the Most High, and gather 
doubts from eyery contemptible source; and institutions too an 
formed for the promulgation of doctrines and heresics among 
the commnnitics of young and old which aim, not only atthe 
firm base of Religion, which they.may never move, but the 
long accepted regulations of society they seek to subvert, and 
scatter the seeds of a disorganizing and destructive sin among 
the half enlightened. 

The fountain of wisdom is reached by the few—and thes 
in our day, secm anxious to preserve the waters pure and u- 
mixed with error; but smatterers, in the things they either 
cannot, or will not understand, seek to poison the streams, 
that the peuple may drink and dic. Every upstart, forsooth, 
must be an unbeliever, springing up to controvert the prince 
ples entertained by his, fathers—principles that afforded them 
happiness on earth, and qualified them for the happiness and 
peace of Heaven. And the press, the all powerful press, in 
the hands of unthinking men is too often wielded in support 
of the dark and dangerous errors of infidelity, or if not wielé 
ed in their support, is silently consenting to their propagation 
Literature, which should go hand in hand with religion, is 
kept aloof, when its elevation and improvement would undoubb 
edly be secured in association. 

Authors disdain the sacred fount whence “Siloam’s waten 
flow,” and call humble, the holy sentiments the Book of life 
contains. They forsake the flowery avenues of Religion’s Eden 
the sunlit plains where David walked, and Moses communed 
with his Maker, and seek amid Mythological darkness, and the 
gloomy impietics of idolatry, for themes on which to rear theif 


thrones 
“Of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines.” 


And shall the land that received the “Pilgrim fathers,” whens 
they fled from the persecution of bigoted tyranny, give toler 


cnce to the desecration of her rising literature, by encour 


ging the frivolties and false fancies, which are filled with scep 
ticism—that the fickleness of modern taste would indulge in? 
Shall the descendants of the illustrious few, that embarked 
with their earthly all upou the foaming deep, in search of a 
asylum, where they and theirs, might bow in worship beneath 
their own “vine and fig tree,” and send up their gratitude and 
praise high on the “unfettered breezes,” where none should 
dare to “molest or make them afraid”—the descendants of the 
Patriot sires, who 


“Shook the depths of the for: si gloom 
With hymns of holy cheer.” ’ 
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Shall they resign the priceless inheritance bequeathed them 
by their honored ancestry, and in its room, foster and cherish 
the viper infidelity whose fangs are aimed with equal virulence 
at Religion and Liberty? How proudly and with what confi- 
dence does the American bosom thrill its emphatic NO to these 
iaterrogations? Then let the literature of free America be- 
ome the hand maid of Religion, Let the doubts, cavils and 
jmpieties of infidelity be erased from its brilliant pages, and a 
iofty pillar of letters shull be reared up from the favored soil, 
whose abiding crown shall be the freedom of mind. 


Lavy Burssincton.—O that the peregrinations of Prince 
Puckler Muskau should have terminated, and that the frolics 
of Puck should be past! Surely the permature perpetration 
oftheir wonderful feats has lost them much. Lady Blessing. 
ton “charining Blessington” has recorded the secrets of her 
Gofessional—the star saloon where full oft the “lettered” met, 
and already the “reading sort of England’, have enjoyed a 
rich repust. Our Coutryman doubtless will wait with anxiety 
until Cary, Lee & Blanchard shall allow them the opportunity 
of obtaining a taste. The volume will soon be forthcoming; 
the Editor of the National Gazette has had a peep at the plates 
and pronounces them beautiful. 

What a gallant fellow is the Editor of the London Literary 
Gazette? He speaks as follows— 

“ady Blessington’s Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. 

This is the most charming volume, fuil of the nice feelings, 
the keen perception, and the delicate mind of woman. Lady 
Blessington seems resolved to try ‘each mood of the lyre,’ and 
prove herself ‘mistress of all.’ Certainly an elderly gentleman, 
who has been in love six times, has'done his duty by the 
female sex. However, the six lovely faces collected at Parris 
quite warrant the proceeding. Each face has its separate his- 
tory, delightfully done. The fair author has given the vitality 
of life and the grace of poetry. Furst, there is one of those 
fiit and fragile creatures that seem spiritualized by the doom 
of anearthly death. Next a brilliant coquette; then a noble 
picture. 

“How divine a thing 
A woinan may be made.” 
Then comes one who justifies Moore’s lines: 
“But still thou art so charining to me’ 
1’d rather, my exquisit2 mother, 
Repose in the twilight of thee, 
Than bask in the noon of another.’ 

She is succeeded by, to use a very lady like expression a 
prlect darling—just a phantom of delight—all youth, beauty, 
wihappiness. Lastly, we have an arch, lively girl transfor- 
ned into the staid matron. ‘There is one most natural touch; 
te widow listening to the creaking boots of the boy, because 
ley remind her of his ather. 

‘The story is singularly ively, and lighted up by a myraid 
observations, either shrewd or touching We heartily con- 
tulate Lady Blessington un her performance- She is an 

mirable confessor.” 


IngaL Excusus FoR RECUSANT LovERs.—In the Court of Com- 
m Pleas of the State of New Hampshire, an action was re- 
nlly brought by Mary Ann Stevens against Joseph Floyd, 
refusing to fulfil a contract of marriage, solemnly entered 
bafter the usual formula of courtship. The reason why, 
tated by the defendant’s counsel, was, that the fair lady, 
become somewhat deaf, since the engagement was made, 
the wooer found some difficulty in holding converse with 
t. In the opinion of Judge Green, the excuse of the poor 
mit was not worth a farthing. He decided that “nothing 
such an infliction by the providence of God as absolutely 
apacitated the individual from performing the duties of a 
was.an excuse. If she had a paralytic shock, or has be- 
entirely blind or perfectly deaf, would appear that the 
of God had made marriage in such cases improper, but no 
important charges would be sufficient to excuse the breach 
he truth. If a very handsome woman should become as ugly 
ity woman on the face of the earth, it would be no excuse.” 
deafness of Miss Stevens was no plea, and the gallant 
gave her damages of five hundred dollars. Another les- 
this, for defaulters in love. 





im.—But one obstacle—the bulk of fuel required, rernains 
way of the navigation of the “high seas” by steamboats: 


will probably be made in less than one year. The inhabitants 
of Europe also are sangnine of success; steamships are build- 
ing at Bristol and Liverpool, for the purpose of establishing a 
line between this country and England. When the stern frame 
of the Bristol vessel was raised, a feast was spread and the 
day was passed in rejoicing over so great an event. Amid the 
cheers of the multitude, and the roar of artillery, the frame 
was fixed, and a rich repast of physical and mental food fol- 
lowed, which evinced the satisfaction of the people on an oc- 
casion of so much interest. 
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Orpnauine Instirur2—We have been presented with a 
| handsome Manilla mat which was manufactured by one of 
| the boys.at the Columbian Orphaline Institute; it is of cireu- 
|lar form, and in strength and neatness unsurpassed by any 
| thing of the kind we have seen. The institution is situated 
near the village of Franklin, at Hazlewood house, it is now in 
| Successfull operation containing from twenty to thirty children 
who are not only fed and clothed, but taught all the branches 


|and support it deserves. 





is received and will appear next week. 


sufficient point for publication. 





hearing them sung. 








Mr. Wesster’s Lecture.—The Boston Lyceum, on Tues- 
day evening, (1st) commenced its fall campaign, 
dience of twenty-five hundred persons, and an roductory 
| Address by the Hon. Daniel Webster. This performance was 
a masterly essay on the progress of Popular Knowledge, phi- 
losophical, profound, and every way worthy of the orator ; but 
at the same time, happily adapted to the audience and the oc- 
casion which called him out. The subject which he selected 
was one which his vigorous and philosophic mind was well 
calculated to grasp, involv some of the most important 
principles in political economy. He spoke of the wonderful 
progress of popular knowledge in the present age ; of the vast 
‘accession within a few years to the number of proficients in 
| morals, politics, science, art, and literature. [He conceived 
that this hastened knowledge was not the result of a slow 
measured pace in the progress of society, but owing to some 
active causes, which have been in operation only a few years, 
The physical wants of mankind which require the earlicst at- 
tention are, food, raiment, shelter, and fuel, These must be 
supplied before man has leisure to attend to the cultivation of 
his mind. In all civilized countries, particularly in this coun- 
try, the thirst for knowledge is great and increasing, and must 
be ascribed to some great change and improvement in the 








objects of easier attainment than formerly; and it thus appears 
that the rapid progress of popular knowledge is caused by the 
increase of the comforts, and the ability to provide for the | 
wants, of the great mass of socicty. | 

He next inquired into the causes of this rapid improvement || 
in the condition of mankind, and ascribed them to the sue- | 
cessful application science to art, or in other words, to sci- 
entific art, which has been so extensively brought forward, 
within a fow years, to aid the industry of man. Writers on 
political economy have generally considered that labor is the 
only productive source of wealth. Any augmentation of labor |; 
must of course increase in a Corresponding degree the produc- || 
tions of the earth, and it has been the purpose of scientific art 
to create an active agency which may, in a philosophical view, 
be regarded as labor. It has sought to accomplish this work | 





i} 





hat now can hardly be called an obstacle, for one inven- 
s succeeding another so fast, that we calculate at no dis- 
period a triumph over this and every minor difficulty. In 
York State an Engine has been invented of equal power, 
M requires but one sixth part of the coal now used in pro- 
steamboats. A boat is building in the city of New 
and ihe experiment of ploughing the ocean by steam, 


by bringing in the elements to assist in performing labors 
which were once executed solely by man; and in this way» 
labor-saving machines, or, more properly speaking, labor-doing | 
machines, have multiplied throughout the land. This work | 
of machinery should be regarded in _ senses as labor, as 
purely as if it was the work of'slaves; with this difference, | 
that the labor-saving machines are non-consumers, having no 
wants to supply. Mr. Webster stated that the aggregate 
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| 


mass of mankind. Food, shelter and clothing have become || P* 
our 
| knowledge doubtless gives man a higher estimate of his reli. 
| gious relations. Within a few years copies of the Bible have 
; multiplied to a great exten 
parts of Christendom, and into Paganlands—large sums havs 
been collected for the support of the clergy, and for the erec. 
| tion of houses of public worship and various other circunstances 
eee that piety keeps pace with the increasing knowledge of 


63 
amount of labor executed by means of water or steam defied 
all calculation. The era of this successful application of sei- 
ence to art was commenced by Richard Arkwright and Robert 
Fulton. These two eminent men succeeded in bringing theory 
into practice; and, by dint of their untiring perseverance and 
skill, succeeded in producing results which have been im- 
mensely beneficial to their respective countries, and to man- 
kind. From this period may be dated the commencement of 
increased zeal for popular knowledge. ‘These mighty results 
have changed the face of society ; and the mighty agency, of 
which we have only seen the beginning and progress, is the 
consequence of the application of science to art. 

Mr. W. spoke of the salutary effect which this agency had 
produced on commerce and agriculture, and of the vast wealth 
which it added to countries where it was duly appreciated 
and encouraged; the earnings by the labor of his kind of ma- 
chinery, in England alone, produced and exported manufactur- 
ed articles, being estimatod at $30,090,000 a year. And this 
augmentation of the wealth and comfort of mankind as in ite 


of a good English education, they are also instructed in some || nature inexclusive embracing all conditions and reaching 
useful mechanical business. The establishment is under the || every station in society. It is beneficial to rich and poor, 
management of the Rev. Mr. Stephens a gentleman highly || and generally far more benificial to the poor than to the rich. 
| qualified for the arduous duties he has necessarily to perform. || Its mighty consequences are seen in the improved condition 
We hope the institution may meet with the encouragement || of all classes, in their dwellings, in their modes of living 


and other comforts which add to their happiness. 
Mr. Webster next adverted to the importance of wealth in 


To Correspondents.—A prose article by Bensamin Brier, || Carrying on large manufacturing establishments, and the ne- 


cesity for partnerships of individusls for this purpose, under 


“Snorrine” is pretty well “got up” but it does not contain || the restraints and protection of the laws. The tendency of 


these incorporated companies is not merely to amass property, 


“Groom or Autumn” contains some beautiful lines, and as|| but to diffuse it. And the present unexampled prosperity 
| whole is excellent poctry—Alpha to whom we are indebted || and happiness of New England may be attributed in a great 
for the manuscript says “In perusing my ‘sketch book’ I find || measure to the diligent employment of our citizens. He also 
the following beautiful lines, which to my knowledge I never || exposed in the most triumphant manner the popular fallacy, 
had pubiished”—Now it may be that Alpha has not had these || that capital is an enemy to labor, and showed that while ag- 
beautiful lines published—but some one else has—and they || gregated wealth has for years been steadily employed in the 
may be found in an edition of “Camp Meeting Hymns” issued || application of science to art, the price for labor has been con- 
about eleven years since; we have often had the pleasure of'||stantly increasing, and is now higher in this country than 


has ever before been known; thus contradicting the favorite 
dogmas of the writers on political economy. Labor with us 
is free, and is constantly accumulating for all, owing to the 
enterprise of our citizens and the skill with which capital is 
employed. In Europe the laborer is always a laborer—but 
not so in New England. Here, capital and labor are less 
distinctly divided. ‘There is no class that owns all the capital, : 
and another which performs all the labor. Industrious and 
sober young men, who are labourers to-day may reasonably 
expect to become capitalists to-morrow. 

Mr. Webstar next entered into the inquiry of what effect 
this great accumulation of labor, by means of scientific art, 
and the thirst of knowledge which is characteristic of the age 
in which we live, would have on the morals and religious feel- 
ings of mankind. He thought the effect produced must be a 
good one. It was against the nature of man, and the order of 
Providence, that increased knowledge should lead to vice— 
and accardingly, it is found that no age but this, which is so 
strongly characterised for the diffusion of popular knowledge , 
has produced such great imprevement in morals. We have 
tnoral teaching multiplied from our lecture rooms, from the 
pulpit, and the mouths of admonishing friends—from the press, 
and from Nature, whose lecture room is the whole Universe. 
The faculties for diffusing moral and religious instruction are 
now very great; and we already experience its effects in the 
ogress of the Temperence reform, the floyrishing state of 
Sunnay Schools, and other institutions. This increase of 


t—missions have gone forth into all 


the peonle. And it is to be hoped that religion, virtue, benevo- 


'Nenee, and plhilanthrophy will aow, and at all times, here and 
| hereafter, attend the progress of popular knowledge. 


It will be scen from the above brief and imperfect synopsis, 


l' that Mr. Webster on this occasion selected a subject which is 


particularly interesting to all, and which was peculiarly suited 


''to his extraordinary menta 


1 powers, and habits of thinking, 


It was treated in a masterly manner, and may be said to have 
'|been every way worthy of Danie. Wenster. There were 


probably more than two thousaud persons present at the Odeon 
on this occasion, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 


weather. 


[Boston Journal 





Health requires that all the muscular parts of the body 





| showld be exercised. 
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From the N. Y. Christian Advorate 
OUR REFUGE, 


BY DAVID CREAMER. 


“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in time of trouble.” 
Bible. 
When anxions care distacts the wearied mind, 
And gloomy sorrow bows the spirit down— 
When toil-worn wature bending ’neath her load 
Of many with’ring ills, doth seek for rest, 
But finds it not,—when keen distressing want, 
In hagard form and meagre look is seen 
To ask from the cold-hearted world a mite, 
A morsel small as that which fell from off 
The rich man’s table, a dog’s portion scarce, 
Than dying Lazarus less fortunate, 
Full oft she asks in vain;—I hear Tues say, 
* Ask and it shall be given.” 


When snmmer friends, 
Those who upon our gen’rous bounty fed, 
When with prosperity our happy life 
Was richly crown’d,—now adverse fortune frowns 
On our devoted head, and murky clouds. 
As ominous of future ills, let fall 
Their darkened shadows on our thorny path,— 
Like Peter they forsake; or baser still, 
Like bim who with insulting kiss betrayed 
His heavenly Master, vile traitors turn, 
And seek to ruin us;—the sinner’s Frienp 
Will closer than a brother stay. 


When foul-mouth’d slander with envenom’d tongue, 
By oft repeated words of false report, 

And inuendoes sly, and malice dark 

An deep as that which accusation brought 
Against, and crucified the “man of griefs”— 
Would blast for ever the good name we bear, 
And blot us from the memory of those, 
Whose friendship is as life itself most dear, 
Would change our virtuous actions into vile— 
And in oblivion cast our deeds of love, 

And call our charity a ‘sounding brass,” 

And gladly by her hellish arts would prove 

Us hypocrites;—*fret not thyself,” the Lorp 
Hath our affliction seen, and groaning heard, 
And will deliver us. 


When disappointment blasts 
Our fondest hopes, and scatters to the winds 
Our well constructed schemes, and projects new, 
And plans by long and patient thought conceived, 
And mars our happiness, and steals away 
The joy that from anticipation flows, 
When pleasing prospects meet the longing eye, 
And seem to promise much of worldly good— 
Or wealth and honor to the mind appear, 
In living colors bright as noon-day sun, 
And fancy lends her aid to gild the scene;— 
Seek first the “kingdom” of our God, aud all 
These things shall added be. 


When fell desease like un invader bold, 

Or strong man arm’d enters our house of clay, 
And robs us of our health,—when sickness pale 

Takes lustre from our bright and glancing eye, 

And robs our countenance of all its hue 

And freshness, and infirmity lays hold 

Upon our.active members, and prostrates 

Their energies,—and when our faculties, 

Made feeble, half forget their calling, and 

Our tortur’d minds ’neath wild confusion sink;— 
“The Lord will strengthen” us, and. make our bed 
In sickness. 

When death, insatiate, lays his icy hand 

Upon our vitals, and the streams of life 

Freeze up,—when from our darken’d vision fades 
This lower world, and from its “prison house’? 
_The ransomed soul is struggling to get free, 

And disembodied spirits wait around 

To take a sister home;—a voice doth say, 

Nor life, nor death—things present, nor to come, 
Nor any other ill shall separate 

Us from the love of God. 


. 


VENERABLE RELICs.—In a printing office of Philadelphia, 
the press of Dr. Franklin is preserved, as also the mahogany 
chair in which the philosopher sat. We ourself have writ- 
ten editorial articles while seated in that identical chair. 
There is more inspiration in such a seat than in the three- 
legged stool, (the famous tripod,) of the pythoness! —A bound 
volume of Franklin’s newspapers is likewise preserved in the 
Library, Fifth street. In the same library there is a clock 
said to have belonged ‘> Oliver Cromwell. It is in a black 
case and of the most antique workmanship, but continues to 
keep excellent time. [E. Express. 


Loca arracument.—There is no fecling more general and 
more deeply rooted in the human heart, than the love for the 


ELEcTRic SHOCK FROM a SHEET OF PAPER.—Place an iron ja- 
panned tea tray ona dry, clean beaker glass, then take a sheet 
of foolscap writing paper, and hold it close to the fire until its 
hydrometic moisture is dissipated, but not so as to scorch it; 
in this state it is one of the finest electrics we have. Hold 
one end down on the table with the finger and thumb, and 
give it about a dozen strokes with a large piece of Indian rub- 
ber from the left to the right, beginning at the top. Now 
take it up by twoof the corners and bring it over the tray, 
and it will fall down on it like a stone; if one finger be now 
brought under the tray, a sensible shock will be felt. Now 
lay a needle on the tray with its point projecting outwards, 
remove the paper, and a star sign of the negative electricity 
will be seen, return the paper, and the positive brush will ap- 
pear. In fact, it forms a very good extemporaneous electro- 
phorus, which will give a spark an inch long, and strong e- 
nough to set fire to some combustible bodies, and to exibit all 
the electric phenomena not requiring coated surface. If four 
beaker glasses are placed on the floor, and a book laid on them, 
a person may stand on them insulated; if he then holds the 
tray vertically, the paper will adhere strongly to it. and sparks 
may be drawn from any part of his body, or he may draw 
sparks from any other person, as the case may be; or he may 
set fire to some inflamable bodies by touching them with a 


piece of ice. [Mechanic’s Mag. 


To younc MEN.—There is no moral object so beautiful to me 
as a conscientious young man, I watch him as I do a star in 
the heavens; clouds may be before him, but we know that his 
light is behind him, and will beam again; the blaze of others 
popularity may outshine him, but we know that though un- 
known he illumines his own sphere. He resists temptation, 
not without a struggle, for that is not virtue; but he does 
resist and conquer; he hears the sarcasm of profligate, and it 
stings him, for that is the trial of virtue, but he heals the 
wound with his own pure touch. He heeds not the watchword 
of fashion, if it leads to sin; the, atheist, who says, not only in 
his heart, but with his lips, ‘there is no God!’ controls nim not, 
he sees the hand of a creatiog God, and rejoices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms, and loving councel, 
old age is protected by its experience, and manhood by its 
strength, but tue young man stands amid the temptations of 
the world, like a self blanced tower; happy he who seeks, and 
gains the prop and shelter of morality. 

Onward then conscientious youth!—raise thy standard and 
nerve thyself for goodness. If God has given thee intellectual 
power, awaken it in that cause; never let it be saido th 
he helped swell the tide of sin, by pouring his influence in 
its channels. If thou art feeble in mental srtength, throw 
not that drop into a polluted currente Awake, arise young 
man! assume toe beautiful garb of virtue! It is fearfully easy 
to sin; it is difficult to be pure and holy. Put on thy strength 
then! let thy chivalry be aroused against error! let the Truth 
be the Lady of thy love—defend her. [Southern Rose 


Poverty.—We little dream in this country of the reverses 
which attend some of the titled personages of Europe. An 
inquest was lately held in England on the body of a barone 


be made orphans, and wives widows, but these warlike 
evince no sympathy—no feeling. Well may the chrj 
despond, and the patriot despair, while so martial a di 
prevails amongst us. ' 

We do not advocate doctrine of non-resistanee inaelt 
defencc—offensive war, however may be avoided, or at Ip 
in a majority of instanees, if proper sentiments exist 
the people. Let your peace societies, therefore, meet With 
that assistence from the friends of education, morality, ang 
religion, which their importance and worth demand, andg 
state of society may be produced which will give a security 
against this devasting scourge. [N. Y. M. Star, 


Tne Late Mrs. Hemans.—As a child Mrs. Hemans was thy 
object almost of devotion, for her extreme beauty; her eom, 
plexion was remarkably briliant; her hair long, curling, ang 
golden. In the latter years of her life its hue deepened inty 
brown, but it remained silken and profuse, and wavy, to thy 
last. She was one of those, too, who may be said to be bore 
and matured in the midst of prophecies. Who can tell hoy 
little or how much impression pasting words, carclesly spoken, 
make upon one so sensitive? One lady uncautiously observed, 
in her hearing, ‘That child is not made for happiness, I know, 
her color comes and goes too fast. She never forgot this % 
mark, and would mention it as having caused her much pain 
at the time when it was spoken.’ 


Suetiina corn.—Mr. Kobb of Baltimore county, offers 4 
reward of fifty cents for the apprehension of Joseph Korn 
his absconding apprentice. We bet fifty cents againsta com. 
cob, that Joe is an idle blade in-grain. For a youth of his 
y(ears) to go off, like chaff and desert his master’s crib js 


| really too Indian like, for which the lad deserves a harrowing, 


His master seems to be very husky on the subject, and as Jog 
has bolted, it is likely the thrashing may come afterwards; 
which seems to be an inversion of the regular process. Where 
Joe has thought proper to stalk is not known; perhaps he hag 
determined to plough the sea, but as Korn is very seldom known 
to return to the Kobb, after it has once left it, we advise the 
master to cover over his resentment and not make any wy 
faces about the matter. 
0 


DANIEL LAMBERT REVIVED.—The last great man was grow 
in New Hampshire among the granite rocks, and having 
arrived at fullness of weight and years, he is now brougit 
to town and will be exhibited fora few days at the Concert 
Eall. He is only 5 feet and a half high, and yet weighs 
700 pounds. He is in good health, is intelligent and affable, 
and was accounted a great curiosity at Lowel, where he wa 
last seen. He is borne about in a carriage constructed expressly , 
for his accomodation; and in his journeyings south will be 
compelled to proceed in this, as no car entrance or steamboat 
berth are sufficiently capacious for his huge dimensions 


[Boston Traveller, ‘ 


=== : 

Fare or Eminent Enouisu painrers.—That insane genitt, 
Haydon, in a letter to the London Spectator, dated from king's 
bench, complains bitterly of the fate of English painters since 


who: died Sor want of proper food in a misctable lodging. | Thornhill’s time. Poverty has been their doom, Hussey te 
He hed been ruined by a law suit. Among some debtors pro- | tired in disgust. West, but for the king, would have starved. 
claimed outlaws at a sherif’s court, were Lord William Paget, Barry was always in struggles. Fuseli escaped to the Keep 
Sir Jhon de Beauvoir, and Long Wellesley, the brother of ership; Proctor died for want, after carrying both medals fir 
Wellington. The unfortunate Colonel Gustafson. the ex-King painting and sculpture. Howard was to be seeretary; Hilton 
of Sweden, the lineal descendant of the great Gustavus, is|| +, succeed Fuseli; Westall has been in great affliction; Buy 
wandering about Europe, often an outside passenger on || 1,0. tof off great works; and I am in prisoy. 
stage-coach, because he is too poor to pay for a comfortable His own story is a sad commentary id 
seat. Compared with such instancas of fallen rank, how en-|| aye] may be allowed to intimate my own cause of affliction, 
viable is the condition of our farmers and machanics, whose it is from paying £303 8s 6d law costs, in addition to loosing 
industry secures them from the possibility of want. As the $240 16s 8d on the Banquet, and paying £582 this last your 
population of the world increases, all aristocracy, save that of! +045 to the great portion of my creditors, leaving the te 
money, will decrease. [Albany Daily Adv. 
' and could I be placed again before my canvas, aud those fine 
Peace societTiEs.—But a short time has elapsed since these in- snbjects I have left, (Poictiers, Saragossa anb Sampson) 


mainder angry and disappointed. But Iam nearly out of dehity 


stitutions were established, and yet much good, we trust, his 
been done by them,—Public opinion has been exlightened, 
and war which was formerly associated with so much glory, 
has now become in the estimation of many, what it is in 
truth—murder on an extensive scale. These institutions are 
yet in their infancy, however, and like every other good causc, 
have to struggle for success. It is truly astonishing that in 
this or any other enlightened country, so little interest should 
be felt in favour of peace. There is no curse which can 
befall a nation equal to that of war. Trade, commerce, educa- 


place of our nativity. Our affections cling to it as the vine|| tion, and religion—all this is dear to any people, fallan equal 
does to the trunk which gives it nourishment. No one can|| prey to its ravages. And yet multitudes are eve: ready on 
hear his country or his coyntrymen abused, however just it|| the smallest pretences, and often without any provocation to 
may be, without a feeling of resentment. J engage in this method of human destruction. Children may 


would pay the balance in a year or less, I am in prison 
£30; my friends would pay it, but unless my peace 18 guet- 
anteed by the rest, I should be in confinement again in a Wes 

“You have always been kind, and scemed to consider my 
troubles not quite private, caused as they have been solely by 
beginning great works in carly life without capital. A 

Your obed’t serv’t. H. R. Haypos. 

P. S. So completely had lawyers stripped me, I had ey, 
clothing left: on £7 10s I paid £8 10s cost; on £15 £19 costs, 
aud could not help it. And now I am locked up, as a0 


tional assistance—a profitable laborer. 
ae net Pe eae os 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING,, 
Neatly executed at this office, with despatch. 
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